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Religious Persecution in 
Germany 


PoPre Pius XI 


Allocution delivered by the Holy Father to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, in the Vatican, December 24, 1987. Reprinted 
from the Universe (London), December 81, 1987. 


E must add two words, a word stating a fact, and 

a word of principle, a word of protest—of strong 

protest. For along time now facts have been ignored or 
twisted. 

We will call things by their real name. Hence we 
say that in Germany there is a real religious persecu- 
tion. It is said, and it has been said for some time 
past, that this is not true. We know on the contrary 
that there is a persecution so terrible and so grave as 
has rarely been seen before, and so full of evil conse- 
quences, 

This is a persecution, it is sad to relate, in which 
neither brutality, nor violence, nor the snares of false- 
hood nor of lies have been lacking or are likely to be 
lacking. We do not wish to dwell at greater length on 
such painful facts; we wish only to add another point 
of truth and that for those who ought not to doubt that 
when he speaks of such serious matters, touching so 
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closely his responsibilities, the Vicar of Christ cannot 
be anything but well-informed. 

We know perfectly well what is going on in Ger- 
many, that Germany which is so dear to us. We know 
all the manifestations of Germany’s spiritual and so- 
cial life. 

And this is why it is for us doubly sad to have to 
recall the sins that are being committed there against 
the truth. 

This is a truth that concerns us, not only person- 
ally, but which concerns everything that is the most 
sacred to us and which occupies so important a place in 
our anxieties and which involves our responsibility be- 
fore God and before men—that is, the Catholic Hier- 
archy, the Catholic religion, the Holy Church of God 
that the Divine Goodness has deigned to place in our 
keeping. 

It is said that the Catholic religion is no longer 
what it was but that it is political, and this pretext is 
used to justify persecution. Dearly beloved sons, that 
is the same accusation that was made against Our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He was dragged before Pilate. Our 
Lord was accused of being an agitator among the peo- 
ple, engaging in politics, a usurper, a conspirator 
against the government, an enemy of Cesar. 

Pilate knew very well the spirit of the thing, al- 
though he appeared not to have understood it at first, 
or pretended not to have understood it. Hence Pilate 
asked: “Are you then a king?” In other words, “Have 
you come, like a great political meddler, to upset the 
kingdom of Caesar?” And Our Lord, in His divine 
calmness, answered: “My kingdom is not of this world. 

If it were, my people would have taken up arms to come 
to my help.” 

We also: we would be able to say the same thing if 
we concerned ourselves with politics. Armaments and 
war are so bandied about nowadays that it could hap- 
pen that in some part of the world a little effort, a fu- 
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tile and ridiculous effort might be made to come to our 
aid. We have no need of that and we repeat with 
Jesus Christ: “My kingdom is not of this world.” 

We are not engaging in politics. That is what was 
said by Jesus Christ in declaring that He came on earth 
not to deal in politics but to render witness to the 
truth—to the truth which the world so little appreci- 
ates and cares for so little, just as Pilate himself, after 
asking “What is truth?” went away without awaiting 
an answer. We wish to say, to repeat, to protest before 
the entire world that we do not engage in politics. On 
the contrary, we return to the very words of Jesus 
Christ: “If it were so, those who are with us would 
come to our help.” 

_Throughout the world we have people, devoted, 
loyal sons, worshipers of God, our children. None of 
them believes that we engage in politics. All can see 
and realize that we deal with religion and with noth- 
ing else. Certainly the citizen ought to bring his civil 
life into conformity with the Law of Christ. Is that 
religion or politics? No, certainly it is not politics. 
We wish, then, that in the civic, human social life the 
rights of God, which are also the rights of souls, shall 
always be respected. If others think or say otherwise 
they are going against the truth. 

And that is precisely what causes us most pain— 
this flinging of the oft-repeated accusation of abusing 
religion for political ends; this calumny flung at so 
many of our venerable brothers in the Episcopate and 
in the Cardinalate, against so many priests, so many 
excellent lay people, who seek only to obey the Law of 
God and to lead the life of good Christians and to lead 
the life of excellent citizens because they are conscious 
of their civil and social duty not only towards man but. 
also towards God. 

We wish to add nothing further but only to repeat 
that our protest could not be more explicit or more sol- 
mn before the whole world. We deal with religion 
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and not with politics. We do not wish to deal with 
politics. All know it, all see it—that is all who wish 
to see—and we hope that this profession of the truth 
may console so many of our brothers in the Episcopate, 
so many of our dear priests and brothers who suffer so 
much from persecution and just as much from cal- 
umny. 

Let them know that the Holy Father is with them, 
that we know of their tribulations and their sufferings, 
that we suffer with them, and that our greatest and 
deepest sorrow is knowing that they are hurt in the 
most sensitive part of their souls. 

What remains to be done? We must turn towards 
God, lift up our eyes and our heart and our mind to 
God so that He may come to our aid. He can do all in 
His infinite mercy and goodness. May He come to the 
help of so many of our beloved children who are endur- 
ing so much suffering not only in the country we have 
mentioned but in others also, everywhere where they 
are suffering for His Name and His Law. 

May He come, and may He deign to put an end to 
so much evil. May He lead back to the path of truth 
so many men who appear to recognize it only to offend 
it: a terrible thing that makes us think—and this 
thought is so consoling for ourselves, who have so much 
need of consolation—makes us think of the infinite 
mercy of God, who tolerates all, who endures all. 
From the patience of God we must learn a lesson. 
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Class Hatred! 


His EMINENCE WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL 


Address delivered by the Archbishop of Boston to 1,800 men of 
the Holy Name Society at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
January 1, 1988. N.C. W. C. News Service. 


ONE might well pity a man who is elected to high 
office because, although he may not know it, he will 
be crushed if he doesn’t have faith in God. No man 
can stand the burden of responsibility without God’s 
aid and unless he has in his heart and soul a confidence 
in God and willingness to follow the light that God 
gives to those to whom are intrusted responsibilities in 
nation, state or city. Then it is our duty to pray God 
to give to our civic leaders the light to see the right 
and the strength to do it. 


ASKS PRAYERS FOR LEADERS 


It is also our duty to pray to Almighty God to liber- 
ate them from evil counsel. Man must certainly ask 
opinion somewhere; he cannot depend entirely upon 
his own judgment. He must have somebody, but pray 
he asks those who are disinterested, and concerned with 
the welfare of the whole people and ask Almighty God 
to strengthen him so that he will not give way to petti- 
ness, spite or personal rancor. He must have in mind 
the welfare of the whole people. It is a tremendous 
impediment for any man to see the thing as it is in the 
light of passion. It leads to obstruction. No man can 
see it in its proper light when passion distorts his view. 

People who are interested in themselves are not 
trustworthy advisers. One must have a big, noble soul, 
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especially in a democracy like ours, to think of the wel. 
fare of all of the people. I said all of the people. Any 
attempt to bring class against class is vicious, for it 
leads to dire misunderstanding and very unfortunate 
results; it is one-sided. 

Merely because a man in leadership is opposed by 
some one, is no reason for him to get angry about it. 
Sometimes opposition is what he needs. If he is not 
opposed he is apt to feel too sure of himself and oppo- 
sition will make him stop and think. It is impossible 
to get 120,000,000 people to think alike except for the 
welfare of the whole nation and in that we must think 
right. 

When the leaders purge themselves of mere per- 
sonality or private points of view for spite, it is not 
asking too much to do away with all of that and look 
clearly and rationally at these things as they are and 
not act on a passion, which is a bad leader. 


DEPLORES GODLESSNESS 


It would seem as if all humanity were taking sides. 
On one side we hear the cry, “No God, no master.” 
On the other, thank God, still a great loud voice is to be 
heard, “God and law.” And between the two the con- 
flict has begun. And here as we see it, it is fierce to 
the death. 

It is no time to be neutral. We must take sides, 
either on the side of God and law and rightful authority 
established by the will of God and the will of the people, 
or anarchy and destruction and complete unhappiness, 
because that is certainly what follows in the wake of 
the throwing off of the yoke and life burden which 
God lays upon the shoulders of His children. The bur- 
den of the yoke which is so easy to those who love Him. 
That is the meaning of this great organization, keep- 
ing clean and clear in the hearts and minds and souls 
the purpose for which Christ stood. Stand fast to that 
standard, come what may. 
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Catholic Action for Social 
Justice 


His EMINENCE GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 


Address delivered by the Archbishop cf Chicago at the annual 
meeting of the Holy Name Society, Chicago, Ill., 
January 3, 1988. N.C. W.C. News Service. 


HEN the Holy Name Society was instituted, it was 

intended to be a spiritual organization, a men’s 
sodality, having no social or financial obligations, in- 
tended solely for the spiritual advancement, for the 
personal sanctification of its members. In the early 
stages of the Society’s growth here in our midst, the 
Big Brother movement was added, both because the 
first spiritual director, Bishop McGavick, was per- 
sonally interested in that work, as well as a number 
of the organizers; moreover, it was necessary to have 
an existing organization in back of it, otherwise the 
work would slip into other hands than ours. Aside 
from this, we have kept our Holy Name Society in the 
parishes as it was, a Sodality of Catholic men, banded 
together for their own individual sanctification by 
reverence for the Holy Name, by frequent reception in 
a body of the Sacraments, and by giving edification to 
the young through good example. 

But now comes another period: the Holy Father 
calls on us for Catholic Action; he calls on us to com- 
bat the growing evils of the time, the various kinds of 
isms, atheism, Communism, or whatever other name 
they may bear. Of course that means organization, 
without it we remain weak. The old adages still re- 
main true “in union there is strength,” “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” They had no organization 
worth while, no organization of men in Spain, or in 
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Mexico, and so the trouble began and spread. The 
persecution of the Church in Germany did not begin 
until they had first disbanded their Center Party, and 
until they had muzzled the Catholic press. And Cath- 
olic Action means just what it says, action not talk: it 
does not help to listen to lectures on Communism, to 
discuss it academically. If we want to accomplish any- 
thing, we must offer something practical. Like the 
physician we must have ready an antidote, 

The trouble with us in the past has been that we 
were too often allied or drawn into an alliance with the 
wrong side. Selfish employers of labor have flattered 
the Church by calling it the great conservative force, 
and then called upon it to act as a police force while 
they paid but a pittance of wage to those who worked 
for them. I hope that day is gone by. Our place is be 
side the poor, behind the working man. They are our 
people, they build our churches, they occupy our pews, 
their children crowd our schools, our priests come 
from their sons. They look to us for leadership, but 
they look to us too for support. 

Now when I speak cf the Church, I mean not only 
our clergy, I mean the great body of our Catholic lay- 
men, I mean particularly an organized laity, I mean 
our Holy Name Society. And when I speak of the 
Holy Name Society, I include Holy Name men indi- 
vidually. Of course there is danger of the spread of 
Communism in our midst. The Holy Father points 
that out to us. But don’t let others use that as a cloak 
to cover corrupt practices, when they cry out against 
Communism and they themselves practise social injus- 
tice, when they fight against a minimum wage law and 
we find girls and women trying to live on ten or fifteen 
cents an hour, surely we can see for ourselves there is 
something wrong here. 

It is here that Catholic Action should come in. We 
should act as individuals, we should do our own think 
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newspaper. We need not always wait for our leaders 
to tell us how to act. We have our conscience to tell us 
what is right and what is wrong. And we have the 
remedy: we live, thank God, in a democracy where 
we decide our questions at the ballot-box, and we should 
avail ourselves of our rights there. A man that tries 
to do his duty, especially in alleviating the burden of 
the poor, encourage him, stand by him, no matter how 
much they malign him. 

Then, a Holy Name man should be a man of prayer. 
Pray for our Church where the prospects for God’s 
glory seem so bright; pray for an enlightened and zeal- 
ous priesthood to guide, and a willing, obedient and 
practical Catholic laity to follow and to cooperate. 
Pray for our country, almost the only one of the de- 
mocracies left in the world, that it may avoid the pit- 
falls that have brought the older lands to grief. In 
this way you will do your humble bit to practise the 
Catholic Action our Holy Father commends and help 
our Church to spread and grow strong and to bring 
honor, reverence and service to Christ’s Holy Name. 


Bishop Niels Steensen 


Bishop Steensen (Nicolaus Steno) was the first to point out the 
true origin of fossil animals. He was an anatomist 
and father of the science of Geology. Re- 
printed from St. Ansgar’s Bulletin. 


——— hundred years ago on January 1, 1638, Niels 
Steensen was born in Copenhagen, Denmark. He 
came from a family of clergymen of the State Church 
in the Province of Skaane. His father, however, was 
an esteemed goldsmith in the city. The young Niels, 
even as a student, was noted for exceptional ability. 
He pursued his studies in philosophy and: philology at 
the University of Copenhagen, finally devotiy meqh 
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mainly to medicine, a department (especially anatomy) 
for which the University was then distinguished. As 
customary, he went abroad for his post-graduate 
studies and it was in Holland that he made his great 
anatomical discovery, the duct of the parotid gland, 
named after him, Ductus Stenonianus. 

After four years study in Holland, he went to Paris, 
where he read his famous paper on the anatomy of the 
brain. He visited Rome and then went to Florence, his 
favorite city. The Grand Duke Ferdinand II, of Tus- 
cany, gave him a cordial reception, and the Duke’s 
brother, Leopold, installed Steensen (or Steno in the 
Latin form) as anatomist in the Hospital of St. Maria 
Nuova. Here in Florence surrounded by distinguished 
scholars and artists, he began his most important work 
in geology, and in a small work he laid down the prin- 
ciples of the science. This book was intended as an in- 
troduction to a more extended work, but this was never 
completed. 

In spite of his brilliant career in science, he was at 
all times modest and unassuming and very devout, as 
shown by his own words: “When the anatomist ex- 
amines that which is created, he often raises his eyes 
to Heaven to honor and glorify the wisdom of the 
Creator.” The lack of unity among the leaders of 


Protestantism introduced only a century before dis- - 


turbed him and his clear mind accustomed to scientific 
methods of investigation saw in the Catholic Church 
not only the Unity lacking in Protestant sects, but the 
deep learning, holiness, and faith he longed for as a 
devout Christian. Niels Steensen became a Catholic 
on November 4, 1667. 

Steensen knew many modern languages, Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin, the language of science and of educated 
people of that day. He continued his scientific studies 
and did much writing, including correspondence with 
the philosopher, Spinoza, and the Calvinist, J. Sylvius. 
His congenial work in Florence was interrupted in 
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1672 when he accepted an appointment as Royal 
Anatomist in Copenhagen. In his native city he gave 
much impetus to the study of anatomy. 

He interested himself in the plight of his fellow 
Catholics in his native land and tried to aid them, 
but the misunderstanding and intolerance of his coun- 
trymen forced him to leave Copenhagen and to return 
to his beloved Florence. Here he became daily more 
and more impressed with the needs of the soul, and in 
the year 1675, he laid down his dissection instruments 
and decided to become a priest. To the vow of celibacy 
he added the vow of voluntary poverty. When the 
newly converted Duke Johan Frederik of Hanover 
wished to have a Bishop appointed to his domain, the 
choice fell on SteenSen. He was consecrated in 1677, 
and with his vow of poverty in mind, walked on foot 
from Rome to his new See in the northwestern part of 
Germany. In his coat-of-arms was the picture of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Nine years of untiring work for souls and ener- 
getic striving for personal holiness were to elapse be- 
fore his death. From 1680 to 1683 he was Auxiliary 
Bishop of Miinster, where he is still remembered. He 
was later in Hamburg. After a severe illness with 
great suffering, he died in Schwerin on December 6, 
1686. At the request of the Medici family, his body 
was taken to Florence and entombed in St. Lorenzo. 

Our space does not permit a detailed account of his 
great scientific work in geology and anatomy, nor of 
the greatness of his saintly, religious life, but this ac- 
count is sufficient to awaken interest in his centenary. 
His contemporaries regarded him not only as a great 
scientist but as a great saint. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany at the time of his death wrote: “This prelate 
was renowned for his holiness, not only among Cath- 
dlics, but by the Lutherans as well, all of whom certify 
that he lived a most holy life.” 

The International Congress of Geologists which 
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met in Bologna in 1881 assembled at his tomb in Flor- 
ence in order to do him honor, after the regular ses- 
sions of the Congress had closed, and erected to his 
memory a tablet with the following inscription: 


You behold here, Traveller, the bust of Nicolaus Steno as it 
was set up by more than a thousand scientists from all over 
the world, as a memorial to him, on the fourth of the Kalands 
of October, 1881. The geologists of the world after their 
meeting in Bologna, under the presidency of Count John Cap- 
pelini, made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and in the presence of 
the chosen representatives of the municipality, and of the 
learned professors of the University, honored the mortal ashes 
of this man, illustrious among geologists and anatomists. 


In Denmark, a movement has been started in be- 
half of his canonization, and prayers are requested. 


Portugal’s Corporative State 


IRENE HERNAMAN 


Reprinted from the Catholic Times (London), 
December 17, 1987. 


WE are living in an era of political experiments, 
and one of the most interesting is the Corporative 
régime in Portugal. The military dictatorship of 1926 
and 1928 which put an end to the revolutions, political 
parties and ineptitude of sixteen years, was only a 
temporary measure to enable the country under the 
highly efficient hands of Dr. Salazar, a professor of 
economics at the university of Coimbra, to recover its 
mental and physical equilibrium. We all know how he 
balanced the budget, stopped foreign loans, and opened 
a credit bank, all within a few months of his taking 
office. 

In 1938, following on a referendum, the Portu- 
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guese constitution was formed and a national govern- 
ment chosen from the ranks of the Nation-Union: the 
vote is given to the heads of families, usually a male, 
but sometimes a woman replaces the husband, who has 
either died or gone abroad; the sons have no chance 
of supporting a favorite candidate until they marry 
and have their own homes. 

Salazar shows his Catholic upbringing by the promi- 
nence given to the family. “The properly constituted 
family has a political value in the Portuguese régime 
and it is upon this moral basis that the national struc- 
ture rests,” writes Salazar. Every home should have 
its own small property, urban life apart, he tells us. 

“A family requires for itself two possessions, prop- 
erty for his own enjoyment and goods which he can 
bequeath to his heirs . . . The inheritance of property 
is a reflex of the instinct of perpetuating the race and 
like the life blood is transmitted as the fruit of man’s 
labor, thrift and often of great privations,” writes Dr. 
Galvio (Uma Serie de Conferencias, 1987). 

In the north and central provinces the family tie is 
very strong; the sons work with the father in the work- 
shop or on the farm and ‘workers who come in at har- 
vest time are treated like one of themselves and return 
to the house at evening to share the supper. But the 
neighborhood of prosperous towns coupled with the 
development of industrial life, slow though it is, leads 
to the young men leaving their homes in search of 
higher pay and since they cannot afford to support a 
wife, marriage is postponed. 

In the country the People’s House unites all classes, 
for there is small difference between the landowner and 
his little property and the man who farms a few acres. 
In larger centers the Gremio takes the masters and the 
syndicate, the men grouped according to their different 
trades, and these two associations form the nucleus 
from which the corporate chamber is selected. Both 
the People’s House and the syndicates have their in- 
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surance and benefit sections for sickness, old age, un- 
employment, accident and maternity. Funds are ob- 
tained from the State and employers’ association. 

The worker in Portugal in the past was as ready to 
strike and agitate as the French employee, but he had 
lost all sense of the dignity of labor. In liberal par- 
lance he was a thing, a number in the call-book, his 
mind such as it was, dazzled by the hope of false lib- 
erty. Now he has gained those rights which were 
promised and never granted, for he has his importance 
“as a human being and a child of God and merits the 
respect of others.” Strikes and lock-outs are forbidden, 
collective agreements and special courts settle labor 
difficulties. 

The Corporate idea is nothing new to the Portu- 
guese. It is one of Salazar’s strong points that he has 
dug back into the annals of past history to find out how 
his country was governed and what part the people 
took in civic life. As early as 1883 when John was the 
first king of united Portugal after the Spaniard had 
been driven out, there was a corporate council at Lis- 
bon consisting of twenty-four men taken two each 
from the principal trades, and one of their number 
duly elected went to court and stood beside the king 
when the latter presided at the cortes. 

Like the guilds in this country the corporations | 
had a strong religious bond and there were penalties 
for offenders. The people have to be educated to real- 
ize their responsibilities and to be proud to work for 
the nation whether in the House of Assembly or the 
Corporate Chamber. In the syndicates not only ques- 
tions of technique and labor difficulties come up for 
discussion, but in conjunction with the masters, prices 
and market fluctuation are passed in review, in order 
to put a check upon any fictitious rise in prices. 

Salazar has been blamed for spending so little on 
education, although 90,000,000 escudos (102 escudos 
go to the English pound) has been expended on primary 
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schools. During the revolutionary period education 
was at a very low ebb and now there is much to be done 
in building houses and hospitals, constructing roads 
and repairing public monuments. Schools with certi- 
ficated teachers are being opened in the towns, but in the 
country where villages are scattered the Curé or some 
other educated person has a class for the children and 
receives a small fee from the State. 

Here again the family comes forward and is ex- 
pected to take the greatest interest in the children’s edu- 
cation whether in the village or at the central school: 
“There should be a close relation between the family 
and the educational authority,” writes Dr. Ramos in 
his study of the scholastic question. The nation must 
learn how to profit by these educational advantages, 
for there is a certain lethargy about the Portuguese 
temperament, an unwillingness to make sustained 
efforts. 

Religion has to be brought back as the true founda- 
tion for morality. The chair of theology at Coimbra 
University has not been restored, nor are the religious 
Orders back in their vast monasteries and convents 
which leaves a well-nigh intolerable burden for the sec- 
ular clergy, many of whom are infirm and old. 

In the neighborhood of Lisbon there are two con- 
vents, one with Spanish Carmelites, the other with 
Irish Brigittines and a house of Irish Dominicans in the 
city; in the north some of the religious are to be seen 
wearing their habits. At a time like Easter or the 
feast of St. Anthony of Lisbon, to give him his natal 
name, the confessionals are crowded and the priests are 
worn out by long hours. 

Every Catholic who visits Portugal should go on 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of Fatima, the Lourdes of 
Portugal as it is justly called, for the bishops and 
clergy who took refuge at Lourdes when chased away 
by the Freemason liberals begged Our Lady to raise 
up for herself a shrine on Portuguese soil. 
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In 1917 she appeared to three children guarding 
their sheep on the high tableland of Fatima in central 
Portugal. After due investigation the Bishop of Leira 
gave his approval to the cult of Our Lady of Fatima. 
A fine mountain road now leads up to the sanctuary 
but formerly everyone came on foot and many still do, 
plodding all night from distant villages and arriving 
sometimes as late as eleven o’clock having eaten noth- 
ing since midnight so as to be able to go to Holy Com- 
munion which is given up to midday. 

It is no luxury pilgrimage. The two little hostels 
scarcely accommodate a hundred persons and in the 
summer season as many as 150,000 persons are assem- 
bled here. Those who have a car sleep in it, but the 
majority lie down under the stunted trees for the short 
night hours. At the hospital, eighteen doctors from 
the medical faculty at Oporto and elsewhere take turns 
to attend the sick and hardly a year passes without a 
properly attested miracle either at the piscine or 
through the invocation of Our Lady of Fatima from a 
distant sick bed. Here is the Catholic power-house of 
Portugal and it would be hard to find another pilgrim- 
age in the south with such a widespread spirit of recol- 
lection and restrained fervor. 

It is hardly surprising that Salazar with his strong 
bent for past history, should wish his country to take 
her place once more as a worthy State in European 
affairs. But he asks: “Is individual morality possible 
without international morality?” Looking over the 
world as it is today, he sees treaties and agreements 
cast aside or used as a distraction to placate some one. 
He would have the highest moral integrity in the mem- 
bers of the Government, for what hope is there for a 
people that receives a bad example from those above 
and the relations between individuals will be ultimately 
a reflection of the relations between one nation and 
another. 

There is a long and painful road to be followed. 
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Taxes are high; the people are very poor; those who 
cannot grow their own food are dependent upon help 
in many cases especially if old and infirm; each com- 
mune makes a monthly collection and in some instances 
the distribution of food is made in the parish church: 
dried fish, a bag of little brown beans to make soup 
and a huge loaf of bread. 

There are many Communists in Lisbon and a fluctu- 
ating population which will follow anyone who makes 
fine promises; here is the danger to the national gov- 
ernment and the people are slow to accept reforms that 
of necessity lead to some hardships. 

However, the Premier is growing in popularity as 
his great work is being understood and, more impor- 
tant still, the results are seen in improved methods of 
transport in remote country districts, more land under 
cultivation, roads constructed and bridges built. 

But one of the strongest points in the New State 
is the emphasis laid upon private initiative; the State 
only interferes if trouble arises and will give a grant if 
the financial side is being properly administered, so 
the Socialist complaint that there is no liberty in Portu- 
gal is without foundation. 

“To wish to guarantee the liberties deemed to be 
vital for social life and human dignity, does not imply 
the obligation to consider liberty as the first principle 
that should form the basis of the political structure... 
In harmony with the distinct nature of man and the 
conditions of modern life we say, liberty is only non- 
existent when it clashes with the common interest.” 
(Salazar, Une Revolution dans la Paix, p. xxxii.) 
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sage need of all Catholic physicians of our nation to 
unite into a harmonious and effective medico- 
ethical unit becomes increasingly more evident. It is 
clear to all thinking Catholics of the United States that 
our doctors, not already so affiliated, should become 
members of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds, and that all 
Guild members should give active support to the prin- 
ciples for which we, as Catholic physicians and Amer- 
ican citizens, stand. The acceptance of contraceptive 
birth control by many members of the medical pro- 
fession, emphasizes the definite, continued need for the 
organization of Catholic doctors as a means of main- 
taining ethical standards in medicine that square with 
sound, basic moral principles. As Catholics and as 
citizens, we stand firmly for the principle that human 
life in its origin, continuance, and end, belongs only 
to God, that man is but the responsible guardian of his 
life, which is owned by his divine Creator. We hold 
that the doctrine of contraceptive birth control is con- 
trary to nature as God ordained it, and is therefore im- 
moral, unrighteous, and destructive of the most fun- 
damental purpose for which the sacrament of marriage 
has been instituted. 

A Catholic man and woman contracting marriage 
under a holy sacrament through which, in the words of 
Jesus, “They two shall be in one flesh,” see the con- 
jugal state, not as a mere civil contract legalizing un- 
restrained indulgence, but rather as a means to the ful- 
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filment of love and the attainment of character and 
sanctity, by the willing assumption of the reasonable 
obligations inherent in. the married state under the 
natural and supernatural law. Unnatural interference 
with the fulfilment of the marriage function is a grave 
violation of morality and human dignity, a serious ob- 
stacle to the development and maintenance of physical 
and spiritual health, an insuperable handicap to the 
normal development of the family, the social body, and 
the nation. Catholic physicians cannot in conscience 
endorse principles and practices so fundamentally op- 
posed to the natural and the moral law. 

There are other valid reasons why Catholic physi- 
cians should be active members of Guilds. It may be 
noted that not a few Catholic physicians have received 
their education, in whole or in part, in non-Catholic 
institutions, and have therefore lacked the opportunity 
to acquire a sufficiently thorough knowledge of scien- 
tific Catholic ethical teaching. Moreover, the amount 
of work which the doctor has to do in his daily prac- 
tice, and in keeping himself abreast of medical ad- 
vances, is great. Active membership in a Catholic 
physicians’ guild is the best means by which all Cath- 
olics may keep themselves sensitively and fundamen- 
tally in touch with sound Catholic principles in ques- 
tions involving important medico-ethical problems as 
they arise. 

Catholic physicians do find time to keep well abreast 
of scientific medical development by what, in the broad 
sense, is post-graduate study—the perusal of medical 
journals, the use of a library, attendance at medical 
meetings and at times by taking formal post-graduate 
courses of medical study. Active attendance at the 
meetings of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds constitutes a 
continuous post-graduate course in Catholic medico- 
ethical education. 

A sound ethical orientation of the doctor is of vital 
import for his patients, and especially for his Catholic 
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patients who often come to him for aid and direction 
in the correct solution of their medico-ethical problems, 
Attempts to solve such problems by the application of 
immoral measures leads, in the long run, to greater 
difficulties in the form of damage to the physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual health of the individual and of the 
family and, finally to the several larger groups, social, 
religious, and national, which depend in their origin, 
continuance, and health, upon the existence and in- 
tegrity of these basic individual and family units. 

Certainly, Catholic physicians are second to none in 
general culture and scientific medical training. The co- 
ordination of such culture and training with scientific, 
Catholic ethical principles, gives to the Catholic phy- 
sician strength, dignity, and moral integrity in his field, 
and makes his office a refuge for the sick of body and 
of mind, who in a ruthless, materialistic age, so fre- 
quently require all the healing power of modern medi- 
cal science, applied in the humane spirit of broad Cath- 
olic moral principles. 

Being an active member of a Catholic doctors’ 
guild, which always has as advisor on ethical and 
spiritual problems, a Moderator who is an outstand- 
ing member of the Catholic clergy, is the best means 
of keeping in dynamic touch with Catholic teaching 
on all the important medico-ethical problems of our 
time, and of formulating ways and means of effective 
coéperation in keeping these principles operative in 
medical practice, and in the activities of the medical 
councils of the county, state, and nation. Catholic phy- 
sicians need to organize to combat the growth in medi- 
cine of materialistic, unnatural, and un-Christian 
measures, that can only leave a train of consequences 
ruinous in the long run to individual happiness and to 
the fullest development and enrichment of our national 
life. 
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